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ANNUAL MEETING 


In behalf of our officers and directors I am taking this means of 
urging every member of the Association to attend the Annual Meeting 


at the Hotel Bond, Hartford, on November 25. 





Our meeting is purposely restricted to one day to permit members 
attendance without undue sacrifice of their other business obligations, and 
all, I am sure, can well afford to devote that comparatively small period 
of time to Association affairs. A full program will shortly be issued and 
it is our hope that member firms will send a sufficient number of repre- 


sentatives to insure a full attendance at each group meeting. 


I trust, therefore, that we may look forward to seeing you on this 
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day and to your assistance in making our Annual Meeting the success 


it should be and can only be with the cooperation of each individual 
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member. 
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THE WORLD POWER CONFERENCE AND 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 
By SAMUEL FERGUSON 
President, Hartford Electric Light Company 


The World Power Conference attended by 
the writer at the Wembly Exhibition early in 
July was primarily of interest in that it brought 
together representatives from all countries in 
the world — influential men who were inter- 
ested in the development of power for home 
and __ industrial 
use. Govern- 
ment officials 
constituted the 
representat ives 
for the most part 
because of the 
very great ten- 
dency which has 
existed outside 
of America to- 
ward state own- 
ership in the de- 
velopment o f 
this branch of in- 
dustry. 

AMERICAN 

DELEGATES 

ADVOCATE 

PRIVATE 

OwNERSHIP 

The American 
delegation was 
large and influen- 
tial and made a 
strong. effort 
throughout the 
conference to 
present the ad- 
vantages to be de- 
rived from pri- 
vate ownership. 
Of especial interest were the splendid ad- 
dresses, both in meetings and at the social gath- 
erings, of Mr. Arthur T.. Hadley, Ex-President 
of Yale University. Mr. Hadley’s presenta- 
tion of the need and value of profits as an in- 
centive to human endeavor in developing such 
essential aids to modern civilization as Public 
Utilities, created a very deep impression; in 
fact, his influence and that of other American 
delegates changed the whole tone of the gath- 
ering, so that the advocates of Socialistic forms 
of development, instead of being able to paint 
the picture with the rosy tints so commonly 


SAMUEL 





FERGUSON 


used, were placed on the defensive, and I be- 
lieve that the leaders in many countries, where 
formerly the idea prevailed that state develop- 
ment was an essential, have now been brought 
to a realization that private ownership has 
been much more potent in advancing the art as 
exemplified by 
American condi- 
tions. 

Our results in 
customer owner- 
ship were re- 
garded with 
great envy, and 
it would reward 
those who have 
worked hard in 
this direction, as 
well as _ encour- 
age all to greater 
efforts, to have 
heard on every 


side the regret 
that similar ef- 
| forts had not 


j been exerted in 
Europe, Africa 
and Australia, 
to stem -the tide 
which has been 
flowing so 
strongly there to- 
ward state own- 
ership and other 
Socialistic ideas. 
In this line we 
lead the world, 
and I cannot 
help but feel that our lead will be eagerly fol- 
lowed in every country. In this connection, I 
will venture the prophecy that in two or three 
years, if we keep up the present rate of scatter- 
ing the ownership of our securities among our 
customers, all danger from the attacks of dema- 
gogues and socialists will be removed. 


ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT IN ENGLAND 
AND ON THE CONTINENT 
Apart from the sessions of the Conference, 
it was very interesting to study the difference 
in electrical development in the few countries 
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visited. England is very backward in the large 
scale production of power; for instance, the 
city of London, instead of being served as are 
New York and Chicago, from a few large and 
eficient stations under the management of a 
single company, is served by thirteen municipal 
companies and sixteen private companies, at 
eight different frequencies. Under such con- 
ditions, economically produced service on any 
considerable scale, is of course impossible. 
Outside of London, the general delevopment 
is hampered by the fixed English policy that 
all wires shall be placed underground. During 
the entire extent of a motor trip up the west 
side and down the east side of England, I 
did not see a single transformer on a pole. 
I:ven the little villages consisting only of a 
double row of workmen’s homes on two sides 
of the main thoroughfare, had no overhead 
wires. It is the exception to find a large in- 
dustry served from a Central Station except 
in the Newcastle District, nor is it possible for 
workmen's homes to have the benefit of electric 
service. This condition exists to such a marked 
degree that in English communities there is 
perhaps only one customer where in America 
there would be ten. The result of this is that 
the industry assumes a tremendous burden of 
fixed charges over what would be required 


with overhead construction, which fixed 
charges are naturally reflected in the costs of 
service. 


In the Newcastle District the same condition 
exists with respect to the individual users, but 
does not apply to the large industries of that 
territory, as there the shipyards and colliery 
loads are large enough to carry the costs of 
cable distribution. It was interesting to note 
that in this district the high tension cable trans- 
mission was developed to voltages several 
times higher than would be considered safe for 
reliable service in this country. 

On the Continent, however, the condition 
was entirely reversed, the streets being used 
for distribution purposes even to the extent 
of operating 10,000 and 20,000 volts on the 
highways. The result was a very wide ap- 
plication of electric current to all purposes, 
especially in Switzerland, where universal over- 
head construction combined with the availabil- 
ity of water powers made possible very nearly 
universal service. 

INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 

Quite apart from the technical aspects of 
the situation in the countries visited, I was 
particularly struck with the difference in the 
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industrial conditions from those with which 
we are familiar in this country. In England 
the conditions seemed extremely bad, and the 
mental attitude of the workers extremely dis- 
couraging. Everywhere I went I made an ef- 
fort to get the workman’s viewpoint by attend- 
ing open air meetings and by drawing into dis- 
cussion the manufacturers whom I met, and 
my conclusion was that the English working- 
man is universally lacking in the knowledge of 
the first fundamentals of economics. We 
should feel pleased that our American work- 
men have advanced as far as they have toward 
straight thinking on economic subjects. 

I nowhere met any signs of a realization of 
the fact that England’s industrial situation 
could only be improved through increased pro- 
duction. Apparently there existed only a 
vague idea that in some way it was going to 
be possible to redistribute existing wealth so 
that everyone would have plenty. The efforts 
of the workmen were confined to strikes in an 
attempt to transfer a shilling from the pocket 
of a man who had one to the pocket of the 
man who had none. No one had any idea of 
creating more wealth so that each man could 
have a share. 

I encountered two rather striking illustra- 
tions of this condition. One was a discussion 
in the House of Commons, on the subject of 
developing a small Scottish water power. A 
member of Parliament vigorously opposed the 
franchise and the basis of his opposition was 
to the effect that if the water power was devel- 
oped, there would be less coal used, and there- 
fore less work for the miners. It was dis- 
couraging to hear such an economic fallacy 
soberly propounded on the floor of the House 
and I do not believe that one out of a hundred 
workmen in this country would have taken 
such a fallacious view of the situation. 


The other illustration was that of a shipping 
company that needed three ships, and had 
placed its order in Holland. Inasmuch as all 
English shipyards. were idle this naturally 
created a tremendous furore, and the directors 
of the company finally published the compara- - 
tive bids with the statement that, even had they 
been able to stand the difference in price they 
needed the ships and prompt delivery was es- 
sential. Owing, however, to strikes of the 
various trades in England, there was not a 
single English shipyard in a position to make 
a specific promise of delivery. The English 
quotations were 30 per cent. higher than the 
Dutch, and this in spite of the fact that the 
ships were made of English steel, fabricated 
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in England, 
sembling. 

It does not seem to me that the employers 
in England have realized their responsibility in 
educating the public along the lines of sound 
thinking to the extent that our employing class 
have realized their responsibility in this line. 
Nor do the English employers seem to recog- 
nize entirely the existing situation; for, as one 
of them expressed himself, ‘‘ England has al- 


and shipped to Holland for as- 


EMPLOYMENT 


ways been able 
the world, and 
able to do so.” 

There was a great deal of bitterness with 
regard to wages among employes of industrial 
concerns on account of the fact that employes 
in the so-called “ sheltered trades”? had by 
strikes succeeded in obtaining increase after 
increase in wages until at the present time a 
conductor on a motor bus or a street cleaner 
was receiving pay at a much higher rate than 
a skilled workman in an industrial concern. 
Here again the situation was caused by lack of 
clear thinking on the part of the public. The 
public had allowed any economic situation to 


to compete with the rest of 
I suppose she always will be 
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be fought out but had insisted that its com- 
forts be not disturbed, and, naturally, when a 
workman in a competitive industry saw his fel- 
low workman in the “ sheltered trade” obtain 
his wishes by strike it was more or less natural 
for him to feel that a strike was a cure-all as 
far as he was concerned. 

Of course, the unemployment doles greatly 
intensify the general disinclination to work, but 
even with this eliminated, as it probably soon 
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will be, there must come a very radical change 
of feeling which will cause the workman to do 
the most he can in a day, instead of the least 
possible, before England’s industries begin to 
regain there hitherto strong position. 

The tariff situation in England was typically 
illustrated by a large sign covering the entire 
side of a factory engaged in the manufacture 
of gas mantles, a photograph of which is re- 
produced on this page. Undoubtedly, a for- 
mer employe of that factory could buy gas 
mantles at a cost lower than before the Gov- 
ernment removed the tariff, but that fact could 
be but small consolation to him for the loss 
of his job. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


COAL SHIPMENTS INTO CONNECTICUT 

The Trafic Committee of the Association 
has shown alarm concerning the slow move- 
ment of coal into Connecticut. The total rail 
and water shipments to date comprise 59,390 
tons as against 62,281 tons shipped into Con- 
necticut during a similar period in 1923. The 
figures for rail shipments in 1923 and 1924 
are 61,892 and 59,241, respectively, while the 
water shipments total 389 tons and 141 tons, 
resulting in the above totals. 

While no definite statement can be made, of 
course, predictions have come from various re- 
liable sources that rail shipments this winter 
will not enjoy the favorable weather encoun- 
tered during the winter of 1923-1924. Asa 
result there is certain to be aie congestion, 
unless the consumers of coal order for im- 
mediate shipment. As far as the investigation 
of the Trafic Committee discloses, industrial 
organizations have ordered approximately 
90% of their supply, while domestic consumers 
are far behind in orders. Therefore, it would 
aid materially if members would urge their 
employees to secure their winter supply at 
the present time. There is no indication of 
a price decrease. On the other hand there is 
a possibility of an increase of 50 cents per 
ton on anthracite, and a corresponding increase 
on bituminous coal. 


LEGAL HOLIDAYS FOR DEMURRAGE 
PURPOSES 
The Committee on Demurrage, Storage, Re- 
consignment and Diversion of the American 
Railway Association has sent to this Asso- 
ciation a revised list of legal holidays. Copy 
of this list may be secured by applying to the 
headquarters of the Association at Hartford. 


MEETING OF AMERICAN ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION 

The American Electric Railway Association 
held its annual convention in Atlantic City on 
October 5. ‘The subject of motor truck trans- 
port was the chief topic of discussion. Five 
thousand electric railway men attended the 
session. 


PROBABLE ACTION ON SECTION 28 OF 
MERCHANT MARINE ACT 
The National Industrial Trafic League is 
of the opinion that there is a strong probability 
that the Shipping Board will issue a new cer- 
tificate that American tonnage is adequate. It 
will be recalled that a similar certificate was 


issued some time ago but was withdrawn be- 
cause of the opposition of your Association and 
other organizations. E very member interested 
in this subject should ask the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board for an opportunity to be heard 
relative to adequacy of American tonnage. 
Members unfamiliar with the matter may se- 
cure full information by applying to the As- 
sociation’s headquarters at Hartford. 


ENDORSE STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


The Trafic Committee of this Association 
has endorsed the store door delivery plan of 
the Atlantic State Shippers Advisory Board. 
Copies of the plan may be received by apply- 
ing to the Association’s headquarters. 


NEW BEDFORD LINE MOVES 

To provide for better service and to coor- 
dinate terminal facilities at New York City, 
the terminal of the New Bedford line was 
moved on October 6 from Pier 40, North 
River, to Piers 14 and 15, North River at 
the foot of Fulton Street. This change will 
result in daily freight service on the New Bed- 
ford line during the winter season, instead of 
tri-weekly service as during the past few years. 


MOTOR VEHICLE TRAFFIC CONFERENCE 


The Commissioner of Motor Vehicles of this 
state has advised us that copies of the pro- 
ceedings of the conference on motor vehicle 
trafic, held under the joint auspices of Yale 
University and the State of Connecticut, at 
New Haven, on April 9, 10, and 11, are avail- 
able at fifty cents per copy. 





A representative of the N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R. R. Company meets with the 
Trafic Committee of this Association 


monthly. At that time all complaints 
in regard to service are presented and 
an attempt is made at correction.’ The 
Trafic Committee will appreciate the 
favor if members will avail themselves 
of this Opportunity to secure a settle- 
ment of their service difficulties. The 
Trafic Committee is equipped to un- 
dertake the solution of any of your 
trafic problems, whether they be prob- 
lems connected with service rates, de- 
murrage claims, diversion routing, etc. 
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INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


THE OLD AGE PENSION 


During the year 1923 the states of Mon- 
tana, Nevada and Pennsylvania enacted laws 
granting pensions to citizens who had reached 
the age supposed to be that of non-productive- 
ness. Up to that time the agitation for old 
age pension legislation had not met with the 
same success here as elsewhere. Although in 
July 1911 Mr. Berger had introduced a bill 
in Congress providing for a national system 
of non-contributory support to the aged, the 
measure was never enacted into law. The re- 
sults of activity in connection with this phase 
of social insurance in the United States have 
been confined largely to the appointment of 
investigating commissions. 

One must go to the old world to find legis- 
lation on this subject in effect. Denmark since 

1891 has had measures providing public grants 
to the aged and Norway took similar steps 
last year. A fund for the payment - old age 
pensions to miners was established in France 
by a law passed in 1894. It has ean o 
subject of various amendments but is still 1 
efféct. Uraguay and Italy passed measures 
with a similar purpose in 1919 and Belgium 
in 1920. Sometime previous Germany enacted 
a law embodying the principle of the old age 
pension, but requiring contributions from em- 
ployers and employes. 

England and the Australasian states, the 
prime movers in all other species of paternal- 
ism, were among the first to enact statutes pro- 
viding general governmental grants to the 
saad As far back as 1773 there was a bill 
introduced in Parliament to provide state pen- 
sions for the aged, but it was not until 1909 
that a law became effective. The legislation 
in the states of Australasia is much more re- 
cent. 

DESTRUCTIVE OF INDIVIDUAL AND 

FAMILY RESPONSIBILITY 
The first objection to a system of auto- 


matic grants on reaching a specified age is its” 


tendency to weaken the instinct of independ- 
ence. The most compelling factor in stim- 
ulating thrift and ambition is the realization 
that without a constant effort at self-help the 
individual cannot hope to attain that state of 
independence which will guarantee him against 
want in the future. Human nature is so con- 
stituted that the removal of this incentive can- 
not fail to promote habits of improvidence — 
nay, even enlarge that class of dependents 
whose conditions the law is intended to ameli- 
orate. The individual, knowing with certainty 


that his later days will be taken care of willy- 
nilly, and without the discredit usually attach- 
ing to the acceptance of charity, cannot be 
reasonably expected to continue in those habits 
of thrift and fore-sightedness which were the 
necessary concomitants of a peaceful attitude 
toward the future. Work is the heritage of 
our human state and in the majority of cases 
is entered on because of an incentive outside 
the job itself. Removing the cause removes 
the effect. Serious as is the import of such 
a policy to the individual, its consequences to 
the welfare of the country are still greater 
since self-dependence has contributed to the 
unexampled prosperity and progress of this 
country probably more than any other virtue 
of the American people. 

The assumption by the state of the uncon- 
ditional obligation to support the aged in their 
homes does away at one fell swoop with the 
natural feeling of family responsibility. The 
obligation to provide for old age rests pri- 
ae upon the individual, or upon those upon 
whom previous service gives him a valid claim. 
Society recognizes this in the stigma that at- 
taches to the abandonment of dependent par- 
ents. Substituting the government for those 
persons whom social conditions now make re- 
sponsible for the care of the aged weakens the 
bond of family solidarity and removes in part 
the obligations for the support of aged parents 
which is one of the main ties that hold the fam- 
ily together. It enervates the well conducted 
family life which now prevails in the large 
majority of American homes and which is not 
only the bulwark of our civilization, but is 
the chief safeguard against poverty and de- 
pendence in old age. 


THE NEED EXAGGERATED 


Advocates of the adoption of the scheme of 
national old age pensions are fond of offering 
statistics on the numbers of aged persons de- 
pendent on charity for assistance. These re- 
ports are usually deficient in comparative data 
indicating the proportion which these numbers 
bear to the total number of wage earners in 
that age group. This is not meant to mini- 
mize the seriousness of the situation. A prob- 
lem exists: this there is no gainsaying. But 
the actual extent of poverty is much less than 
is generally assumed. Of real pauperism there 
is as yet but very little in the United States 
and the condition of the country precludes the 
growth of a permanent pauper class; but if 
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that condition were desirable, there could be 
no surer means of bringing it about than the 
adoption of a policy such as is contemplated by 
the advocates of old age pension legislation, 
which would remove the need for self-help. 
The vast majority of wage earners are fully 
able to provide for their old age out of savings 
deducted from present earnings which with 
wages at the high level they have attained i 
the last ten years, are amply sufficient to ioese 
a reasonable standard of living and at the same 
time put by something as a provision for fu- 
ture need. ‘The acute need is not for addition- 
al funds, but for a realization of the need of 
conserving present funds for future needs. 
Here an old age pension falls down miserably. 
Not only does it fail to instill in the individual 
a realization of the desirability of foresighted- 
ness — it abolishes absolutely the need for it. 
Thrift is penalized, since the thrifty are taxed 
to provide substance for those who have spent 
as they went. Improvidence commands a pre- 
mium. 


THE UNREASONABLE COST AND RESULTING 
TAXATION BURDEN 


The taxation burden consequent on the op- 
eration of the pension law is something de- 
serves serious consideration. The cost of the 
British pension system has exceeded all the pre- 
liminary estimates. During the first year of 
the operation of the law in Uraguay the cost 
to the government was about $42,000. This 
increased in the two succeeding years to $435. 
000 and $1,000,000 respectively, and during 
the fiscal year ending 1922, payments on ac- 
count of old age pension totaled nearly a mil- 
lion and one half dollars. In Denmark pay- 
ments On pension account in 1914 tot: iled about 
$3,750,000; in 1921 the expenditures under 
the operation of the law were nearly sixteen 
million dollars—a figure only slightly less than 
the entire state revenue for Connecticut in 
1921. Yet the population of Denmark is but 
two and one half times that of the state of 
Connecticut. Australia has fared as_ badly. 

If the pension system resulted simply in a 
redistribution of expenses — if expenditures on 
pension account would reduce correspondingly 
the outlay for relief purposes, as predicted by 
its advocates, this objection would disappear; 
but the experience of governments which have 
adopted pension legislation completely discred- 
its the argument that the adoption of a pension 
plan would not involve a net increase in state 
expenditures for poor relief. The Massachu- 
setts Commission on Old Age Pensions pre- 
sented statistics showing that the cost of poor 
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relief does not diminish, but rather tends to 
increase after the adoption of the pensions 
system. 


POSSIBLE EXTENSION IN APPLICATION 


The great difficulty with all measures of 
this general character is that once the princi- 
ple has been definitely recognized, its appli- 
cations and diversifications are almost limit- 
less. The amending legislation of the original 
act in Great Britain illustrates a characteristic 
tendency in the development of pension systems 
to relax the qualifications necessary for the 
receipt of a pension and to widen the circle 
of beneficiaries. Furthermore if personal re- 
sponsibility can be abolished in the matter of 
provision for declining years, there is no log- 
ical reason why the principle cannot be further 
extended. To reckon the citizen’s inability to 
provide for himself independently in this con- 
tingency as a basis for general state aid, will 
mean, if carried to its logical conclusion, the 
withdrawal of the entire series of human re- 
sponsibilities and the substitution of state con- 
trol in all the vicissitudes of life —a departure 
for which even the recent avalanche of pater- 
nalistic legislation has not prepared us. Those 
who consider this reasoning far-fetched have 
but to glance at the history of legislation in 
our Own country and see how many measures 
have been extended to cover contingencies far 
beyond the hopes even of those who fostered 
the measure originally. 


Likewise when once enacted but little effort 
and agitation is required to bring about a 
change from one type of pension law to an- 
other more inclusive and more paternalistic. 
However laudable the aims and reasonable the 
scope of any state provision for old age insur- 
ance, once established it will almost certainly 


degenerate into a system of outright grants 
from the state. 


The law is rapidly becoming a clearing house 
and a proving ground for experiment in social 
welfare. Overloading the law with these 
numberless tasks gives rise to mechanical dif- 


ficulties serious enough to alarm the thought- 


ful, but they are as nothing compared with the 
havoc wrought to our social and economic 
system. 

The time has come to call a halt. Only as a 
last resort should the state attempt to do what 
can possibly be done by private agencies. Only 
in the last extremity should it attempt to do 
for the citizen what might better be accom- 
plished by individual endeavor and _fore- 
thought. 


Pe aL 


Sa a 
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THE PARABLE OF TWO CONCEPTS 


GENTLEMAN who had been most successful as an artisan built him- 
self an establishment wherein he planned to manufacture the product con- 
cerning which he knew most. He was prosperous from the beginning 
since he began at a time when laws were few, materials cheap, competi- 
tion nil, and when there was an entire absence of complexity of forces. 
His neighbor, likewise an artisan of reputation, also built an establish- 
ment and was equally successful. “These two prosperous manufacturers 
during many quiet evenings (for they were intimate friends) often found cause to 
comment upon the reasons for their success. 





qBoth agreed that personal supervision of craftsmen was the most important 
factor in their success. ‘They were wont to pride themselves, as well they should, 
on the excellence of their products. 


@ They agreed that other manufacturers in distant lands could teach them 
nothing. 


q@They further agreed that they should not interest themselves in the prob- 
lems of others, nor did they want others to be interested in their problems. 


@They kept ‘their nose to the grindstone” and “paddled their own canoe.” 
q They continued to be prosperous. 


Gach of these men had a son who followed his father in business. The 
son of one continued the policy of his father, revising his ilbonaies only in the 
stating of it — ‘‘ my father was successful, he kept his nose to the grindstone and 
paddled his own canoe.” The son of the other noting the change in the times re- 
cognized the ever increasing tendency to legislate for everything under the sun — 


‘the intensity of nn the change in relations between employer and em- 


ploye, the necessity for the development of markets far removed — in a word the 
complexity of modern manufacturing. He modified the philosophy of his father 
and attuned his viewpoint to meet the times. He began by perfecting his own 
organization so that there was a complete division of functions. Conflicting or- 
ders were unknown in his plant. He held the individuals in his organization to their 
responsibility, but he granted authority commensurate with that responsibility. He 
was not interested in details of administration —he looked for larger results. 
His was not a one-hand organization. 


QWhile he capitalized the experience of his father, he did not consider him- 
self bound by outworn precedent. He took his experience from the times in which 
he lived. He considered his function as chief executive as having to do primarily 
with intimate contact with fellow manufacturers confronted with problems sim- 
ilar to his own. 


QHe joined with them in the solution of these problems, and as a result 
the state in which his plant was located became a better place in which to do bus- 
iness, and consequently he prospered. 


QHis neighbor, the son of his father’s friend, continued to keep his nose to 
the grindstone and paddled his own canoe. In time he applied to the more pros- 
perous plant for employment and was given a job at the grindstone. 


Moral: Keeping one’s nose to the grindstone blurs the vision. Paddling 


11 














one’s own canoe is heroic but dangerous and ineffectual. 
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ASSOCIATION ITEMS 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The 15th Annual Meeting of the Association 
will be held at the Hotel Bond, Hartford, on 
Tuesday, November 25, and will be, it is fully 
expected, the best as well as the largest in 
attendance, that the Association has ever held. 
For several years past, meetings have been 
held in New Haven, but this year Hartford 
has been selected as it is believed it will be 
found more central for motorists from all 
parts of the state. 

A complete program will shortly be placed 
in the hands of all members but for advance 
information it may be stated that the program 
for the day will be similar to that of last year. 
Group meetings having for their subject of 
discussion, Taxation, Transportation and In- 
dustrial Relations will be held in the morning, 
each presided over by the committee chairman 
and addressed by experts in that line. 

Part 1 of the business session will follow, 
after which members will be the guests of 
the Association at luncheon at which there will 
be a prominent speaker. The meeting will go 
into executive session immediately after the 
luncheon program has been completed. 

Unless called together for some unusual 
reason, the Annual Meeting is the one oc- 
casion of the year when members of the As- 
sociation are afforded an opportunity to come 
together for pleasure as well as_ business. 
Manufacturers from the East, West, North 
and South gather together to renew old ac- 
quaintances, talk shop or foot-ball, hear good 
speakers, enjoy a good luncheon and a good 
cigar, hear what the Association and its com- 
mittees have done and hope to do, elect their 
officers and directors and transact other busi- 
ness —in short, give one day to the affairs of 
the Association. 

COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


Late September and October have seen a 
large number of meetings, including those of 
the Board of Directors, the Committee on Fi- 
nance and Taxation, the Trafic Committee, 
the Industrial Relations Committee, and the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

At the meeting of the committee on Finance 
and Taxation held September 25 among other 
matters there was discussed the possibility of 
holding other group meetings in various parts 
of the state similar to the one held in Putnam 
in June. Action was taken on the request of 
the State Chamber of Commerce for the co-op- 
eration of the Association in securing data and 


investigating conditions in regard to the In- 
heritance ‘Lax. The Committee authorized 
Professor Fairchild, its Tax Advisor, to assist 
the State Chamber in securing needed informa- 
tion. 

The Industrial Relations Committee, recent- 
ly enlarged as announced in the July number of 
‘Connecticut Industry” met in New Haven 
on October 31, the new chairman, Mr. C. F. 
Dietz, presiding. The Committee on Agri- 
culture met the preceding day as guests of Mr. 
Wilson H. Lee, chairman of the Committee, 
at his farm “ Fairlea.”’ As a result of this 
meeting the Committee has been enlarged and 
the scope of its work broadened to permit of 
greater co-operation during the coming year 
between industry and agriculture. 

IMPORTANT TAX SURVEY 


Under the direction of Professor Fairchild 
and the Tax Committee a most important 
work will shortly be undertaken in an investi- 
gation which will be made of existing condi- 
tions throughout the state in regard to the 
taxation of personal property of miscellaneous 
corporations. Preparations are now being 
made for this work, which will consume sev- 
eral months’ time. 


TARIFF SURVEY 


A large number of replies have been re- 
ceived to the request for data on the operation 
of the present tariff law, recently sent to all 
members. Members have been particularly 
courteous when conditions were such that 
either no reply or a reply to only a few ques- 
tions could be made, in explaining these cir- 
cumstances. The Tariff Committee appre- 
ciates these replies as well as the many forms 
which were returned completely filled in. 

SAMUEL B. HARPER REPRESENTS 
ASSOCIATION IN VIRGINIA 

At the invitation of the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce delegates were ap- 
pointed by state manufacturers associations, 
state chambers of commerce, and local and 
state bodies interested in port development to 
take part in an inspection tour of that state 
as guests of the Virginia Chamber. Mr. Sam- 
uel B. Harper, secretary of the American Sil- 
ver Company of Bristol attended as the repre- 
sentative of the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut. 


WINTER EXPOSITION 
Through its Committee on Agriculture the 
Association is co-operating with the agricultur- 
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al interests in directing the attention of mem- 
bers to the forthcoming Winter Exposition to 
be held at the State Armory January 17-24, 
1925. In previous years the affair has been 
known as the “ Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition ’’ and members will recall it under 
that name. 

While the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut will, as an organization, take no 
active part in the affair this year, it will be 
glad to see that any members who may be in- 
terested in exhibiting, receive full information 
in regard to it. 


NEW MEMBER 
The Association takes pleasure in announc- 
ing that the National Rhea Company of Put- 
nam, manufacturers of spun yarns, have re- 
cently joined the Association. 


BUY IN CONNECTICUT 

Members have all received a special bulletin 
from the Association urging their co-operation 
in helping the development of home industries 
by purchasing in Connecticut wherever this is 
possible. That the advantages of so doing are 
appreciated by many of our manufacturers is 
evidenced by a number of inquiries which have 
been recently received asking for the names 
of Connecticut firms equipped to manufacture 
certain goods, some of which were previously 
purchased from distant sources. 

When it is possible to ascertain this from 
the Association’s records, the information is 
transmitted to the inquirer at once. When, 
however, this cannot be done an inquiry is 
always sent at once to members who from the 
line of goods they manufacture may possibly 
be interested. 


NEW MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY 


Early in 1925, the Association will issue a 
new Membership Directory for distribution 
among its members, which will contain also 
the Association By-Laws, and list of officers, 
directors, committees, etc. 


NEXT MONTH 


SPECIAL ANNUAL MEETING 


NUMBER OF 


“ CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY ” 
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STATE LAWS RELATIVE TO EMPLOYMENT 
OF CHILDREN IN FACTORIES 


(Reprint from ‘Congressional Record, 


April 26, 1924, with such 


changes in laws as made since that date.) 


Alabama 


Ae nel Entirely 
Arizona 


prohibited under 14 
Prohibited under 14 


(Exception — Boy 10 to 14 may, upon license, outside school 
hours work at labor not harmful.) 


Arkansas 
California 
(Exception — 


Colorado 


aac Entirely 


prohibited under 14 
Prohibited under 15 


Child 12 during school vacation.) 


Prohibited under 14 


(Exception — Child 12 during summer vacation.) 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
(Exception - 
Florida 
RE a Van oun nd eho 


(Exception Child 12 
dependent mother. 


. . Entirely 


Entirely 


to Sept. Ist, 1924.) 
BN Gog ek Entirely 
eee Entirely 
PN 6S cc oiek Entirely 
RE Ns aw aden Entirely 
errr Entirely 
Kentucky ..... Entirely 
Louisiana ..... Entirely 
WERIMO .n cence Entirely 
Maryland ..... Entirely 
Massachusetts . Entirely 
Michigan ..... Entirely 
Minnesota ....Entirely 
Mississippi ....Entirely 
Missouri ...... Entirely 
Montana ..... Entirely 
Nebraska ..... Entirely 
EVAR. «2+ Entirely 


New Hampshire Entirely 
New Jersey ....Entirely 
New Mexico ..Entirely 
New York ....Entirely 
North Carolina. Entirely 
North Dakota .Entirely 
Ohio 


prohibited under 14 
Prohibited under 14 


Child 12 outside school term on special permit.) 


prohibited under 14 
Prohibited under 14 


on permit if orphan or has widowed 
Only 42 such permits issued Jan. 1st 


prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 15 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 16 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 14 
Prohibited under 16 


(Exception — Child 14 outside school term.) 


Oklahoma. ....Entirely 
i Entirely 
Pennsylvania. . Entirely 
Rhode Island .. Entirely 


South Carolina .Entirely 


South Dakota . . Entirely 
Tennessee ..... Entirely 
(| ea Entirely 
See ee Entirely 
Vermont ...... Entirely 
WHE) 606K 05 Entirely 
Washington. .......... 


(Exception 
case of poverty.) 


West Virginia .Entirely 

WON ae cas cc in 
(Exception 

Wyoming ..... Entirely 


prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 15 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 15 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 15 
prohibited under 15 
prohibited under 14 
prohibited under 14 
Prohibited under 14 


Child 12 on permit of superior court judge in 
I I J 


prohibited under 14 
Prohibited under 14 


-Child 12 during school vacation.) 


prohibited under 14 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS AROUND THE STATE 


MEETING OF DANBURY MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 

A meeting of the Danbury Manufacturers 
Association was held at the Danbury Club on 
Wednesday, October 22. The Association is 
a new one, having held its organization meet- 
ing in July at which time Danbury members 
of the State Association were invited to be 
guests of the latter at a dinner-meeting. A 
constitution was then adopted and an organ- 
ization committee appointed which has com- 
pleted its work and rendered its report at the 
recent meeting. 


CONNECTICUT MEN ON WEBBING 
COMMITTEE 

In line with similar work in other industries 
which has been undertaken by the Division of 
Simplified Practice of the Department of Com- 
merce, through special committees, a commit- 
tee is now engaged in studying the elastic web- 
bing industry. The problem was considered at a 
meeting held some time ago in New Haven, 
when members of the Webbing Manufacturers 
xchange and others were addressed by A. E. 
Foote of the Division of Simplified Practice. 
On the committee now engaged in this work 
are J. B. Smith of the American Mills Com- 
pany, Waterbury, A. T. Terrill of the Ansonia 
O. & C. Company, Ansonia, T. M. Russell of 
the Russell Manufacturing Company, Middle- 
town, and Wilwyn Herbert of Everlastic, Inc., 


of New York. 


NEW PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
FOSTER MERRIAM 

Frederick L. Wood formerly superintendent 
of the Aeolian Company, Meriden and recently 
with the Connecticut Telephone and Electric 
Company of that city, has become associated 
with Foster, Merriam and Company also of 
Meriden, as production superintendent. 


FINLAY BROTHERS PURCHASE ON 
HIGH STREET 
Finlay Brothers, printers, of Hartford have 
purchased two adjoining pieces of property on 
High Street on which they plan to erect a new 
building which will house their printing plant 
and also a number of stores. 


NEW PLANT OPENED AT GLENBROOK 


The Norma-Hoffman Bearing Corporation 
of Long Island City has opened its new plant 
at Glenbrook, Connecticut, which has 
under construction for several months. 


been 





NEW LONDON SHIP & ENGINE COMPANY 
ENLARGES 


Ground has been broken for the construction 
of a fabricating shop at the plant of the New 
London Ship and Engine Company, Groton, 
which will enable the company to enter the 
field of hull construction. 

NEW INCORPORATIONS 

Among firms newly incorporated in Connect- 
icut are the following: Humphrey Manufac- 
turing Company, New Britain; Laurel Silk 
Hosiery Company, West Hartford; Magic 
Lamp Corporation, Bridgeport; Squires Car- 
bonized Rubber Corporation, Stratford (rub- 
ber boots and shoes); Hart Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford (electric switches) ; 
American Standard Manufacturing Company, 
Middletown (textiles). 


WINCHESTER EMPLOYES RECEIVE 
SERVICE BARS 


On October 15, fifteen employes of the Win- 


chester Repeating Arms Company, New 
Haven were presented with gold bars repre- 
senting thirty years of service with that or- 
ganization. ‘Two employes received bars for 
thirty-five years’ service and one for forty 
years’ service. 
CHARLES E. JULIN 
Charles E. Julin, secretary of the New 


Haven Chamber of Commerce and the Em- 
ployers Association of New Haven, passed 
away in New Haven on September 26, the vic- 
tim of a heart attack. 

Mr. Julin was one of the best known men 
in industrial circles in Connecticut, having been 
engaged in this work for many years, and 
leaves a host of business and personal friends 
throughout the state. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF NORWICH MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Invitations have been issued for the annual 
meeting of the Norwich Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation to be held at the Wauregan Hotel, 
Norwich, on Monday, October 27. Mr. F. 
B. Ricketson of the Ponemah Mills and the 
Wauregan Company and a Director of the 
State Association, is president of the Norwich 
Association. 


A “SNAPPY” APPROACH 


Salesman: ‘ Mornin’.”’ 
Customer: ‘ Mornin’.” 
Salesman: ‘* Somethin’? ” 
Customer: ‘ Nothin’.” 
Salesman: ‘* Mornin’.” 


Customer: ‘‘ Mornin’.” 


Hidden 


Treasure. 
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FEDERAL TAXATION SERVICE BUREAU 


IMPORTANT DECISION OF U. S. BOARD 
OF TAX APPEALS 


In the case of the Poinsett Mills of Green- 
ville, S. C., the U. S. Board of Tax Appeals 
has rendered a decision, which, if adhered to, 
will have a tremendous effect on taxes paid 
by industrial concerns. The decision permits 
the company to deduct contributions made to 
the company church on the basis that “ the 
Federal Government should be the last to fail 
to recognize the elements and value of welfare 
and social work among industrial organiza- 


tions. It should do everything to encourage 


the betterment and contentment of those who 
labor in industrial communities.” 


On the ground that inasmuch as the com- 
pany owned the village and had deeded the 
church to employes with a proviso that it 
should revert to the company when no longer 
used for religious purposes, and was therefore 
merely contributing to the upkeep and repair 
of its own property, the Internal Revenue De- 
partment had previously disallowed the de- 
duction. 


The findings in the case are a follows: 


“Tn 1920 the corporation made a contribution in the 
amount of $1,006.49 to a Baptist church. The church was 
within the boundaries of the mill village and the property 
had been conveyed by the corporation to the church with 
a provision for reversion in the event that its use for church 
purposes ceased. The deed of conveyance carried with it 
title to the building, as well as title to the land itself, for the 
sole purposes of a church as reserved in the deed. The 
premises were used jointly by Baptists and Methodists and 
the congregations consisted, in the largest proportion, of 
inhabitants of the mill village and employes of the com- 
pany, although non-employes of the company were not ex- 
cluded and there was an attendance of about 10 per cent 
of non-employes of the corporation. The church conducted 
a Sunday school with an attendance of about one hundred 
and fifty children, most of whom were children of the com- 
pany’s employes. 

“The contribution of the corporation was used for the 
purpose of repairing and enlarging the church structure in 
order to meet the growing needs of the congregation and, 


as testified to by the president and general manager of the. 


corporation; such contribution was made wholly and solely 
because the maintenance of the church in a satisfactory con- 
dition was of distinct and direct value to the corporation 
in making the employes more contented to remain with the 
corporation and thus enabled the company to better main- 
tain a more constant and fixed supply of labor for the opera- 
tion of its mills. 

“ Decision: 

“The taxpayer is entitled to deduct from its gross income 
for the year 1920 the $1,006.49 in question. The deficiency 
in tax found by the Commissioner, arising from the disal- 
lowance of this item, should not be assessed. 

“ Opinion: 

“ Graupner—It is the contention of the Commissioner 
that a corporation may be allowed a deduction under Sec- 
tion 234 (a) (1) of the Revenue Act of 1918 only when 
the amount claimed is an “ordinary and necessary” expense 


“ 


in “carrying on” its business. Insistence is made for a very 
limited interpretation of the phrase “ordinary and 
sary” and of the words composing the phrase. 


neces- 


“The testimony adduced showed that the mill village of 
the Poinsett Mills was located on property owned by the 
corporation and was inhabited solely by employes of the 
company and their dependents. 

“The church to which the contribution was made was 
conveyed by the company to the trustees of a Baptist con- 
gregation composed of about ninety per cent employes of the 
corporation and their dependents, but was also used by a 
Methodist congregation composed mainly of company work- 
men and their dependents. The property was to revert to 
the company when its use for church purposes ceased. The 
employes of the company were, in the majority, religiously 
inclined. They segregated themselves from the general pop- 
ulation of Greenville, by choice, as to social, school and 
church activities. The churches in Greenville were remote 
from the village. The president and general manager of 
the corporation testified that experience had demonstrated 
to the company that it must make available a place of wor- 
ship for their employes in order to keep them contented and 
prevent a large labor turnover. That since 1920, the year 
in which the taxes here at issue became due, the corpora- 
tion found it necessary to build a larger, more convenient 
and general church in order to meet the religious require- 
ments of its employes, is corroborative of the fact that the 
contribution of 1920 was a donation “for purposes con- 
nected with the operation of its business.” 

“The company paid the salary of a welfare worker, who 
operated through and in the name of the church among the 
employes of the company. The testimony showed that the_ 
officers of the corporation believed that better results were 
had from this welfare worker operating in the name of the 
church than in the name of the corporation. In addition to 
the two mentioned activities to which the company con- 
tributed, it also contributed to the maintenance of the village 
school and erected and supported a community 
hall. 

“While no contribution, excepting that to the church in 
1920, is at issue in the present case, the foregoing facts 
show that the Poinsett Mills had a consistent policy of wel- 
fare among its employes which, as the president of the cor- 
poration testified, was necessary to produce an attitude of 
contentment toward the company among its employes, to 
equalize the lesser wage scale established in the section in 
which the company operated with a somewhat higher scale 
paid in other sections, and to reduce the volume of labor 
turnover. 

“Such being the purpose of the contribution we cannot 
but feel that the intent of the company in making the con- 
tribution here at issue was one ‘for purposes connected 
with the operation of its business.’ 

“Tn these days of the larger development of the sphere 
of activity of churches, no hard line of distinction may be 
drawn between charitable and religious uses in considering 
a contribution to a church. 

“The general acceptance of welfare work among em- 
ployes, on the part of manufacturing, mining and lumber- 
ing concerns, as a means of reducing labor turnover and 
eliminating industrial strife, is something of which this 
board must take judicial notice. We believe that the Fed- 
eral Government should be the last to fail to recognize the 
elements and value of welfare and social work among in- 
dustrial organizations and that it should do everything to 
encourage the betterment and contentmet of those who labor 
in industrial communities, such as the mill village of the 
taxpayer. 

“Tt is our opinion that a contribution made under the 
conditions presented by the testimony in‘ this particular case 


assembly 


is one which may well be considered as “ordinary and 
necessary ” expense of the particular business of the tax- 
payer. The contribution was clearly made by the corpora- 


tion for purposes connected with the operation of its busi- 
ness and legitimately represents a consideration for a bene- 
fit flowing directly to the corporation as an incident to its 
business.” 
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SALES EXCHANGE 


Tn this department members may list without charge any new or 


used equipment or supplies. 


All copy must be in the hands of the editor 


by the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 


1210 lbs. 344” wide x .025 x 58” 
hard. 


2046 “ 514” 


long strip brass 2 


wide x .025 x 44” long strip brass 2 


hard. 
; wide x 


025 x 44” long strip brass 2 


250 “ 534” 
hard. 
Made by the 


Surplus of our American Steel split pulleys of various 


American Brass Company. 


sizes. 
Address S. E. 89. 
-Fairbanks 1oo ton suspension platform track scale 4 
section with type registering beam, solid deck and dead 
rail from center of scale platform to beam rod. 
Address S. E. 90. 


1916. 


Boiler 
Heine 
tanks, 


H.P. 


water 


plant complete, consisting of three 305 


water tube boilers with necessary feed 


pumps and blower. Entire plant in good con- 


dition. 
Address S. E. 91. 


Office furniture and equipment, consisting of a large 
variety of desks, chairs, tables, costumers, files, and other 
miscellaneous furniture; typewriters, adding machines, etc. 


Address S. E. 92. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Used safe cabinet, about 72” x 42”, for filing inventory 
cards, 


Address S. E. 88. 


Quantity of Bliss presses, Nos. 20 and 21. 
Address S. E. 93. 


SPACE FOR SALE OR RENT 


in New Haven, consisting of group of 


FACTORY 
Factory property 
several connecting units, containing approximately 53,000 
sq. ft. Well lighted and of modern industrial construction. 
Located on branch New Haven Road, has 3 railway and 1 
trolley siding and property extends for its full width of 
Main floor has 1o-ton crane 
and railway siding inside building. Ample storage space for 
coal and fuel oil. 


357 feet to navigable water. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


This department is open to all members without charge. 


All copy 


must be in the hands of the editor by the fifteenth day of the month pre- 


ceding publication. 


ACCOUNTANT — Wide experience with Hartford man- 
ufacturing concerns in general, cost,-ofice and sales account- 


Prefers position with sales department. 


Address P. W. 140. 


ing. 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVE — Age 49, married. Previous 


office 


Recently 


experience covers duties as purchasing agent, man- 
ager and general executive with mill. 


Address P. W. 


engaged 


in marketing oil burner. 141. 


ACCOUNTANT — Experienced — in 


With U. S. Navy and seven 


accounting, sales, 
production, stock control, etc. 
Address 


years with manufacturing concern in Brooklyn. 


P. W. 142. 


FILE EXPERT — Young 


in establishing systems for keeping sales or special records 


woman with wide experience 
Interested also in establishing 


Address P. 


for various types of business. 
general information departments or libraries. 


W. 143. 


PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT — Two years in 
college and graduated from United States Naval Academy. 
Experience in various lines of ship building, from 1907 
until 1923, having, during the latter years, complete charge 
of construction and launching of battle ships, destroyers and 
merchant ships, etc. Since 1923 superintendent of produc- 
tion in large Connecticut concern making guns, ammunition 
tools, etc. Address P. W. 127. 

ACCOUNTANT — Over 22 years experience with Hart- 
ford manufacturing concerns. Thoroughly familiar with 


accountancy and general office work. Address P. W. 136. 


SALESMAN — Age 24. 
employment with rubber concern, including ten months in 
research Prefers connection entirely in sales 
137. 


Five years in diversified factory 


laboratories. 
work. Address P. W. 
AUDITOR AND ACCOUNTANT — Age 45. Nine years 


with Hartford manufacturing concern. Can invest if de- 


Address P. W. 138. 


sired. 


TOOL AND MACHINE DESIGNER — Age 31. 
eral training in machine shop, tool 


Gen- 
room, efficiency and 
safety engineering as well as designing. Address P. W. 139. 








